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This column brings to you a 

cross section of current pub- 

licatians of interest to art and 
craft teachers 
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GRUMBACHER BLACK WATERPROOF INDIA INK 


Soh, MEMS of 
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Here are the latest hap 30¢ each | ot. bottle 
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Sixteen brilliant colors 
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visualizing color theory 
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water color Drushes 
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GROUP ill 
Student: Frederic Fuchs OIL COLORS 
Sputnat: rodents Pot open the door... 


Music & Art 
New York, New York to a world of imagination and self-expression —to new 
Teacher: H. Bloomsteir 
Fir : 
Award: First ability. No art education is complete without experience 
Age: 17 , 


thoughts and aspirations—to a new realization of innate 


Grade: 12 in oil color painting—the most plastic of all painting 
methods. Include a liberal experience in the use of oil 

GROUP Il 

colors in your art curriculum 

Student: Lewis Krevolir 

School: Hillhouse High 


New Hoven, Connecticut FOR BEST CLASSROOM RESULTS USE 


Teacher: Fred Foy 


Ages MALFA on cotors 


Real Artists’ Colors are also the best School 
Colors. MALFA Oil Colors conform to the 


requirements of the National Bureau of Stand 


GROUP | 


Student: Erma Tzomides 
School: Hampstead Hill 
Sallineré 24. Morviend irds CS98-42, and to the specifications of the 
Teacher: Alice Wood American Professional Artists’ League. They 
Award: First 
Age: |5 
Grade: 9A 


ire economical, too, priced to meet the school 
art budget. Specify Weber MALFA Oil Colors 


on your art supply list. Color chart to teachers 


on request 
PUT UP IN STUDIO SIZE TUBES 4 «x 1 , IN A WIDE 
WEBER SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
FOR OIL PAINTINGS RANGE OF 43 COLORS, AND BLACKS AND WHITES. 


Encourage your students t their work 


enter 

in the 1951 Scholastic Art Award Competition 

for OILS, sponsored by | WEBER CO s e 
WEBER CASH PRIZES totaling $750.00, and 


other awards, including scholarships pee Roe Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


tion, on request P , 

‘ fl < 0 r > 
THREE OF THE TWENTY-FOUR PRIZE WINNING st. Louis 1, M PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. Baltimore 1, Md 
ENTRIES OF 1950 COMPETITION ARE SHOWN ABOVE PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER OR SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR 




















IT’S THE 
covers show the unde corated pieces and the bottom 


halves show similar items handsomely decorated _ eel Q U A L | T Y ee ene cree 


This uni que method of prese« nting mater al might be 
termed ‘‘design by the power of suggestion dp - THAT MAKES 
are dozens of diferent pieces of wooden ALABASTINE 


ART COLORS 
piece seems 0 wane o a erent treatment in \ Pp the greatest possible SO POPULAR 
working yt the appropriate design There . are . l 


economy with out- 


tems waiting to be decorated, and each because it combines 


trays. relish dishes. many diferent sizes of ¢ | 
ie om id : a standing performance 

plates and c and for the youngsters, buttons 

belt buckles, bracelets, rinas, etc There is als \ - u 

C).Pp : | j Pp ° ALABASTINE 
)»-P Craft mats—a line of ten different sizes and . 


(Dry Powder) 
shape f mat boards that lend themselves t 


wide variety of class projects. In addition, there 


the complete line of O-P Craft b k ends. c ART COLORS 
ts. and a host of other ite 


ererenes CERAMIC ART 








cork, just waiting tc have y a ‘ 


ny dete 


Alaebastine Art Colors 
worked out on their surface are so concentrated in 


like to have a py of this Cata ’ are ve their powder form 
)-P Craft Company, Sandusk ond fire he w ‘ that they meintain 
: their intensity in solu- 

lac 1 cor t Only $1.25 postpaid 
— end a « digg hon, giving colors that 
rite 1 their officia Send for NEW Handbook and Price 
10¢ List containing complete line of 
, supplies and useful information. 


are exceptionally bril- 
fiant and opaque. 13 








vivid colors and white. 
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23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 


L Dept. SC Philedeiphio 44, Penne 
AT YOUR PAINT SUPPLY DEALER 


Sdemtue eneaie FREE CATALOG of ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


. > Division of 
For Etching on Glass Shells and Supplies for Making CHICAGO BRONZE a COLOR WORKS 
Watts for Doaler’s Mame Shell Jewelry and Novelties 2601-75 W. Grand Ave Chicago 12, ti! 


Distributed By L. D. Johnston THE ewe oat Us 
Columbia, Missouri P.O. Box 1270 Sarasota, Florida 
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Grasing Horse by Keisan 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibition 

of rare handmade color wood-block prints 

Landacapes, birds, and flower compositions 

No charge or obligation. Generous com 

mission. Limited number of exhibits avail 
able. Write for full details 


The Robert Lee Gallery 


Newtown, Conn 
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FREE SILK SCREEN =— 
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HATIRICK BROS 


Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets 
SILK SCREEN AND 
LA CLAIR cRAFi supplies 


9427 33rd Ave San Francisco. Calif 
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DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER Crear A POTTERY CRAFT 


PRINTING @ BELT CRAFT 
e or wer?’ 
5 @ INSTR 
Write t st 
ee CRAFT SHOP 


e Wheeling W Va 


Continued from page 3-a 


American Art Clay Workshops Highly 
Successful. Indianapolis was the location of two 
pottery workshops held during the past summer for 
teachers and occupational therapists through the 
joint facilities of the American An Clay Company 
and the John Herron Art School. College credit 
was given for the work thot featured workshop 
methods as well as slides and movies of the various 
pottery processes used by leading ceramists 
throughout the country 


The American Crayon Company hos 
given us some food for thought in a news item con 
ceming the drawings children make. Starting at 
the kindergarten level, teachers are pretty much in 
agreement that for the small child there is great 
educational value in drawing—it is a method of 
expressing or making graphic the things their active 
imaginations see. Drawing also tends to solidify 
as it were, things that are uncertain in a child's 
mind. Graphic expression is a safety valve through 
which children can ease accumulated tension and 
thus regain emotional balance. Child psycholo 
gists tell us we should encourage children, even of 
pre-school age, to draw. But dén't try to translate 
the resulting ‘scribble technique’ into some adult 
interpretation, of become concerned because your 
adult conception can attribute no rhyme or reason 
to the shapes and scrawls that go to make up the 
Children live in a world of 
imagination. As they become conscious of reali 


child's “‘pictures 


ties, their drawings become clarified by adult 
standards. The American Crayon Company has 
for many years made a line of crayons designed 
especially for school use. In fact, they are made 
to sc hool specifications They are of course. non 
toxic, brilliant in color, and especially appeal 
ing to children As the child progresses in 
age and ability, The American Crayon Company 
has kept step and offers a different assortment of 
colors and sizes to fit this development. A colorful 
folder telling how to use Crayonex crayons from 
the pre-school level to advanced work is yours for 
the asking. Simply write to The American Crayon 
Company Department M, Sandusky Ohio, and 


ask for your Crayonex folder 
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and Equipment 


KILNS - CLAYS + GLAZES - WHEELS 
Write for Pottery Catalog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 


F ” 4 POTTERY SUPPLIES 
4 . 


KILNS —GLAZES —COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 
Ready prepared, low fired clays in dry 
or plastic form. Exceptional uniform 
quality Write Dept. Cl for cata- 
logue for a complete list of potters 
supplies and prices. Include 25¢ for 


POTTERY ARTS J Pore one osteo 
POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 


DIVISION PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18,Md 























America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 
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READY CDT p supplie 
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ferately-pricedgtool 
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Write today PROMPT SHIPMENT 
ferFREE sb r 
CATALOG Jers the sam bs receive them 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 406, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Word ioate 4d most comp 

Yours now SEND ONLY 

Headiere® Supplies 
t. 12C, 245 So. Spring Street 

t of gees 12, Californa 





FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
28 Winsor & Newton, Inc., Series 1% FOR EVERY MEDIUM 
IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 





26 Winsor & Newton, Inc., Series 1% 





210 Wieser & Newton, | & Newton, Inc., Series 807 


28 Winsor G Newton, Inc., Series 807 





RED SABLE 
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—— ME Me RADE 
28 Winsor & Newton, Iac., Wilton Fla 
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#6 Winsor & Newton, Inc., Wilton Brights 902 BROADWAY, fh y 1 N.Y 
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LOW, WAREHOUSE-TO-YOU PRICES ON PRE-CUT MEIALS 
© Circles © Fiat Sheet * Tooling Metals FREE 
© Wire © Rod «Tube © Angles DIRECTIONS 
SOFT ALUMINUM CIRCLES 


20 Gavge(.032") 16Gauge(.051'") 14 Gavge(.064") 
we PP 7 Size Each Size Each 


18 Gove 040") 8 dia 15¢ 10 dia 45¢ 
dia 10” dio 35¢ 12 dia 60¢ 


$ dia 100 12° d 14° dio 70¢ 
8’ dia a 16” dia 90¢ 


( 95 1 : 
10° dia a, 4 dia 600 18” dia $1.15 


Soc 1°. Sie 80¢ 90" dia 1.40 
170¢ 18 dic 95¢ 922° dia 1.60 
B0¢ 20° dia $1.10 24" dia 2.25 
DIE-CUT—no buns, PAPER INTERLEA VED—no scratches 
Complete Price List of Metals for Handicraft-—and ‘‘Dwections 
for Metalcraft Projects” sent FREE, on request 
ORDER TODAY! FREE DELIVERY! 
We prepay delivery costs when remittance accompanies order 
; 1 int H-hou of $3.50 (minimum) or more. Delivery charged on COD. and 
Figurine Painting as a Profitable o mgd CHARGE orders. Charge accounts extended to schools and 
hobby is becoming increasingly popular The organizations 
Palmer Paint Company in Detroit has recently BRASS AND COPPER SALES CO. 


added four new figurine painting sets to their al 





2817 Laclede Ave am Dept SA2 ’ St. Lovis 3,Mo 
ready popular line. The new sets are attractively 
boxed and complete in every detail, containing 
everything the beginner or advanced hobbyist 
needs to produce figurines that duplicate the instruction sheet giving details of how to decorote \ ITI. 74 >. =PEF: I. (- cc 6) 
texture and color of real china without the usual the figurines, and the prices are reasonable, rang /\ 2] | EJ I \ | \'- = 7) 

kiln baking or firing. The sets contain the figurines ing from 59 cents to $5.95. You can see these ew he PE a | xd '@) 
ready for painting, jars of tempera paint, colored attractively boxed, ready to use kits, at your NT. - 
glaze and thinner, iridescent powder, a mixing dealer or write to Palmer Paint Company, 21650 — oF." MDEN , N.J a 4 
tray, a set of mixing sticks and an illustrated Wyoming Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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LITTLE GAMES AND PARTIES 
A DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOK WITH 
GAMES AND IDEAS GALORE |! 


DOT FUN FOR BOYS AND om s 
$2.9 


ty Mary or e ” 
BOATS InP ANES AND Kies 
By A Ll atterge $2.5 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc 
for 50 Years The Manwal Arts Press 
1680 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ili 
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PROJECT 


Design and decorate these at 
tractive, useful TEA TILES 
WALL PLAQUES. Easily colored - full 6 


diameter Excellent for personalized—dis 


tinctive gilts. Pour choice 
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or Assorted antaa 
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many attractive items all ready tor de 
signing and Pe orating 
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THEN—An early Cooper Union 
portrait class. Dynamic and static 


lines and forms were there but 
only acknowledged as the sub 
ordinate framework of a photo- 
graphic representation of a nat 


vral form 


NOW—The Modern student at 
per Union is not satisfied with 
the photographic representation 
i the natural. For creative satis 
faction he probes beneath it to the 
bas tramework of the form. and 
malyres its structure, its dynamic 
and stat haracteristics He re 
searches the use of all materials in 
mbdinations of new lines 

with which ft better 

the potentialities of form 

Its may be total 

him they are 

wns by which he 


yraphic 





EDITORIAL 


There are Many Approaches to Design 


HE study of Design may start with either intent 

pre conceived mental planning suDCcCONSCcIOUS 

pression, or both. as in all successhe reative works 
these two factors become intrinsic An individual's att 
t epts } what 


Je toward design and his conc 


U nstitutes 
Art is dependent not on a study of these subjects alone 
but on his entire psychologic 1 ncept Sx me of the most 
stimulating discussions 4 alina with current educational 
psycholoay may be found in ART EDUC ATION TO 
, DAY published by The Teachers College of Columbia 
Unive rity 


It is reasonable to assume that any apr roach t reative 
aesthetic planning, freely and consistently presented, can 
be a valuable tool to all children in establishing a basis 
tor comparative tastes This should be the underlying 
purpose of emphasizing Desian as a vital part of the school 


art and general education curriculum 


h is at home 
and the contemporary € Horts of modern education abroad 


In appraising the De sian we tk from ur $s 


we still see art planning ' Dx siqn study tall int tour 


cate gores 


1. The Dynamic Approach to Design 


By popuk te we accord the Dynamic Design ar 


proach first aay It should be, as it embodies the 

subconscious idea element and bars none trom the 

f Desian achiev 
d dropped str 

n may be th word } 

desian composition There need be n nhibit 


ple asures t hievina some dearee 
ment Here the ine of a 3 


| 


sound yr mental mpressi 


mathematical division or proportionate relation bet 
riginal mental concept has been seized upon 

t should be, and this Dyn ymic origin of design cor 

be termed Type | 


woe sinning t rall aae kk vels 


may well It is ar plicable t 


ll. The Static Approach May Result in 
Dynamically Active Design 


Some types of minds do not readily grasp the signifi 
ance of the dynamic or subconscious approach. Probably 
the simplest « xampl which may be cited is the avera 1 
dike rence ¢ f taste betwee n B ys aha G ris both seem 
y capable of drawing upon the subcons is fear the 
ement Sc with what w have te rmed Tye 1 of 


ian procedure the wholk ass may be ina rd. But 
desians are de sed and the students proaress 
teacher can hel st be aware e parting of the 
1yS There will, of cou ye ) s to the general 
or diff. rences be tween moascu ind feminine noice 
this average comparison may lustrate why 


means or approach to desian cre< annot satisty 


average b y s taste is tor stat 
cea aesian The 
t It trenas tc the s quar d and f ma n arrange 


moatne matically 
more masculine he is the heavier 


We all know symmetrical desic pleases men 
ometric ornament, accented prop restrained 
rs preaominate in their work 
Thou 3h a design may have 1inNNing, and the 
various parts of its plan may be « static form, the com 
bination of these parts when finally arranged can produce 


flowing lines, eaual in dynami quality to any design ot 


Jynam: 1S nain But nere the 


being unconsciously or intentionally disciplined to the 


underlying fundamentals of balance 


The desian which commences with single static units to 
be grouped into a motif or used in space breaking requires 
more advanced reasoning The student must deal now 
with the subtleties of proportion by using his innate senses 
of optical plus mental reaction This is the most important 
factor in any man-made achievement 


The total success of design depends upon conscious co 
rdination of the eye, hand, and mind to make it of two- 
point value A de sign will not be accepted or enjoyed 
unless its lines and forms add up to comfortable optical 
and mental balance. No design can be satisfactory unless 
its balance is suited to its use or functional purpose Static 
It belongs to 
architecture, massive sculpture, furniture design, and all 
ther phases which require planning for long duration 


Design has Qa definite place im our lives 


ili. Dynamic and Static Make Up the Designs 
of Nature 


The third type of design development might be the 
junction point between the comprehension of Dynamic 
and Static and a child's awareness of these two manifesta- 
tions in all of nature's phenomena. We may catch his 
enthusiasm by callina his attention to the resemblance of 
In accidental doodle to some form of nature or the 
association of a familiar animal in a group of static 
geometric torms Or the conservative, timid student 
f mind may find pleasure in starting a design 
with a natural form and reducing its line and shape to 
abstract representation. This style of design approach 

ondemned. It may be the key to creating 


realistic 


sh *) | 4 not be c 
interest for some who cannot grasp the abstract approach 
It is of more feminine appeal. It leans on the lighter con 

pt but can be directed by the subconscious and result 
in aynamic design or the readily understood forms of 
nature may take on the static formality of more masculine 
design. So the recognition of the desian line in nature 
may serve as Number il >f De siqn Py cedure > | 


IV. Dynamic, Static, and Nature May 
integrate in Design 


A review of advanced designing today in commercial! 
art. architecture costume design and the fine art fields 
shows a mingling of all three of these characteristics The 
surrealist sets the stage with natural forms to invite his 
spectator; he then proces ds to carry out his idea with 
abstract, dynamic movement of line, form, and color 
which is arrested at points or accented by static forms 
Look back at other forms of art. This combination has 
existed in many successful works though perhaps not so 
vividly emblazoned as in the restless psychology of 
present-day w orks of art 


The swift pace of development in all other fields of 


today makes it imperative that the art teacher give consid 


eration to a well-balanced psychology and probe deeply 
into the inte grated fields of art and science for the fullest 
explanation of why basic Design concepts play such 
a vital part in the development of the human intellect 


Art Education needs many oapproac hes to Art and 
Design and all art attempts should be guarded and 
evaluated with a wide philosophy in respect to Design 


value 





These Chiadn figures on circular plates show how breaking of 
pace or pattern increases as the grains of sand are set in moti 


A PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ARTS AS 
VIBRATIONAL DESIGN 


FREDERIKA BLANKNER 
Professor in Adelphi College, Garden City, New York 


The Chladni figures have opened a great new research. To date, the Chaldni figures have been 
field of exploration for those interested in the inte- studied only in relation to physics, particularly 
gration of Design and the Arts with scientific acoustics and the testing of metals. 


HE new method of education and criticism for the The vibration of the 
creative mind concerned in the present study is based 
yn the concept « t the arts and the creative process as 

vibrational design, an explanation introduced by the 
writer in initial papers in 1940 and 1941 at meetings of 
the American Ass iation for the Advancement of 
science and of the Modern Language Association of 
America tor its sections on design and science Varior 
implications in fields such as the arts, literature, educatic 

» ciol . ho! the t 4 

jovernment ' ay psychoioay yr vé arts an : 7 
ciences combined have been treated in a series of subse To date, the Chladni figures have been utilized only in 
Jvent papers for various scr ntific and art associations and relation to acoustics and the testing of metals But as the 
urnals action of the tea-kettle lid and the pendulum revealed 
P respectively the principles of steam pressure and of 
The basi proposition of our theory is that works of art er . 
: periodic motion, similarly the present thec ry observes 
n all fields are phe nomena produced through the action 
' \ i j that the Chladni figures reveal a law of vibrational desian 
fa universal notural law t vibrational desian that they | , ' 
i i universally operative on the material plane namely the 
we patterns resulting trom the vibration of the psyche or ‘ , j ' 
law that vibration produces pattern. We find this law in 
mind under stress t impression, Mood, emotion r and { \ 
, ' infinite manifestation all about us from the wave patterns 
1a and ac rdinaly are in the same class with patterns r . : 

' Shy ol A oad f bet f the sea to the wave patterns of sound f radio and of 
uce he vibration an sudstance ’ ’ 

4 y my the heavenly bodies. as well as those of the Chladn 


tiqures which are perhaps the most graphic example 


plate communicates itself to the 
yrains, stirring them into motion and thus, as it were 
expressing itse lf through them When the v bration be 
comes sufficiently strong, the grains are moved to dancing 
r settling into geometric patterns 


These patterns result from the shiftina t the arains 
away from the vibrating areas of the plate to the 
cent areas or nodes HH “nce the patterns are 
sculptured by the vibrations 


quies 


as if were 


ihe existence t such fh ures in relation ¢t 
was d ered by the physicist Chladni (1 787 
. . ; y F y , } \ The study ot which this essay is ao part aims to detine 
they are known as Chladni fiaures \ , 
the law t vibrational design for the material plane 
specitically for the Chladni fiqures and t extend 
apr lication to the plane of the m nd and psyche, that 
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business, the mind substance of percepts and concepts 
corresponds to the metal or glass plate and the “‘inspira- 
tion’ of impression, mood, emotion or/and idea functions 
as the bow or oscillator to initiate and sustain the vibration 


As a result it is suggested that the mind, like the plate 
is stirred when the vibration or heat becomes sufficiently 
high, into a patterned impulse that sculptures the con- 
tiguous substance of pigment, stone, tone, language 
dance or other medium and the result is a pattern com- 
municated thereto, that is to say, a work of art, the crea 
tion of whose design is identical in principle with the 
formation of the patterns in the grains of sand 


It will be noted that in the present study we are re 
ferring always to vibrational patterns in the psyche or 
mind of the artist, not in his brain. For thought vibrations 
and therefore, of necessity, vibrational patterns do exist 
in the brain, as demonstrated scientifically by the record- 
ing of brain waves, the vibrations conceived as producing 
the works of art are instead the mental impulses that are 
back of the brain waves, that is, they are thought vibra- 
tions in the psyche or mind itself. 


This concept that the psyche, mind and thought are 
vibratory, which forms the basi¢ premise of our present 
theory, was a reasonable assumption at the time the 
theory was originally presented by the writer (1940) 
since everything in the cosmos investigated to date in the 
laboratory had been found to be in motion. Evidence 
related to thought transference was als neistent with 
a vibratory or wave theory of the mind 


One of the pre vious papers in the present series (1944)" 
suggested that brain-wave experimentation be extended 
from its customary use for detection and assistance of 
certain diseases to possible employment in the field of 
the arts for experimental study of the creative process and 
the discovery and guidance of the creative mind 


Subsequently, as techniques have developed, the 
science laboratory working independently along other 
lines, has tended to corroborate this possibility as well as 
the basic premises of the present theory previously indi- 
cated, namely, that the mind or thought is vibratory, that it 
is engaged in rhythmical vibration during the mental 
activity of creation and that a study of brain waves will 
confirm this and yield other valuable results 


The corroboration has occured recently (1948) through 
the initial recording of a type of brain wave which 


Modern Language Association of America, New York City, 1944 
n the “New York Sun.’ Educational Section, December 28, 1944 
Twentieth Century English,”’ symposium volume, Philosophical Library, New York 
1946, reprinted in the “Humanities Review Janvary 1947 


psychologists studying in another connection have 
chanced to make, a new type that on further investigation 
has given evidence of being a “thought wave." Further 
similar experiments toward an “alertness indicator’ or 
“brain activity meter,"’ conducted this year on behalf of 
our Navy Department, have resulted in the recording of 
electrical waves during mental activity, together with the 
observation of their rhythmical pattern, and of their 
sudden intensification at times of concentration,’ which 
is just what the principles of the Chaldni figures, herein- 
after stated, had led us to expect 


Though these experiments have not as yet been directed 
toward investigating the creative process, their results 
serve to encourage further the exploration of brain waves 
in the interest of the psychology of the arts, as previously 
suggested, an approach that, it is hoped, may be in- 
vestigated shortly 


Among other things it is possible that such investigation 
may reveal that the creative mind, especially the mind of 
the genius, is a higher dimensional atomic pile and that 
the laws of the nucleus and of chain reaction restated in 
psychological terms may assist us in understanding the 
laws of the mind 


It is clear that this theory maintains that the almost 
physical sensation of a distinct Stirring in the mind that an 
artist frequently feels under stress of inspiration is not 
imaginary; it derives from actual movement that takes 
place in his mind-substance during the process of the 
formation of the work of art when the mind is stimulated 
into an activity similar to that which occurs in the vibrated 
plate 


Hence, what has been called the breath of Apollo or 
the Muses or some other outside control is really pro- 
duced by the action of the law. The thrill that the artist 
feels from inspiration comes from his cooperation with this 
natural creative principle. 


It is readily seen that when art is so conceived, references 
to the “heat"’ of inspiration are not figurative but literal, 
for the more intense the vibration, accordingly, the greater 
the mental “heat 


For proper visualization of the psychical or mental 
vibrations underlying the vibrational designs of art, 
we need to remind ourselves that while the brain is a three- 
dimensional organ composed of cellular tissue, the mind 
substance is constituted, as far as we can determine, of 
percepts and concepts. Their location appears to tran- 


*'Science,” CVI, November 12, 1948, summarized in “Main Currents” in 
Modern Thought, Spring, 1949 


*'Chicago Daily Tribune,” April 4, 1950, Part Il, page 14 


With increased vibration these circular patterns become more involved 
eventually forming a flowing, dynamic pattern around a central axis 





Notice how preliminary vibration sets the square Chiadni plote into a squared, geometric 


allover pattern of static quality but as speed 


This leads to the assumption 
that the mind is higher dimensional and, accordingly 


end space as we know it 


ictivated by higher dimensional vibrations, that is, vibra 
tions transhiqured by the higher space in which they 


perate 


The percepts and concepts composing the mind may 
perhaps be likened to the atoms and molecules com 
posing the Chladni plate, with the outstanding diference 
that while the plate is three-dimensional, the mind and its 
substance, as noted, appear like thought to be outside 
the limitation of three dimensions. Accordingly, the mind 
in its action under stress of vibration. diHers from the 
plate in that while the plate is Made up of particles in the 

west deqree of m »bility that is, it is a ‘solid to call 
the mind even © fluid as is sometimes done figuratively 
s an understatement, since the percept and concept 
particles st which it is composed have, as we know 
from direct experience, a freedom and mobility of ex 
tensive, perhaps limitless, range, which fact is consistent 


with a higher dimensional nature 


Accordingly, as we visualize vibration in the mind and 
the patterns formed thereby. we should think of the mind's 
percept-concept ‘particles’ as being in an immeasurably 
t mobility than those in the plate or in any 
We should think of perc epts and con 


epts of whatever deqree of remoteness as being available. 


readier state 
mater al substance 
mbination into pattern when stirred suHiciently by 
vibration f inspiration which acting in union with 
law of psychological association, dislodges them 
m ther respective areas of consciousness ft precipitate 
m into the mental art-pattern in accord w th the same 
le whereby the vibration of the violin bow shapes 
articles of the Chladni plate and its arains of sand 


wave patterns 


Whether the process of the Chladni pattern and that of 
wt pattern. acting in part through ditering dimensions 


regarded as identical or only analogous, the working 


sions tor art creation and art education. such as 

in the sections following. are the same 
In this cept ¢ the arts are unified by the identity 
t the psych iCal process producing their common and 
lundamenta! element of design Works of art in ai! helds 
‘ be the same thing gent Qa nm their 


are rn 
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ncreases the pattern flows with dynamic movement 


ongin, process, and nature that is patterns pr ed by 
vibrations 


Hence, the unity of all arts with the art of design is 
especially clear. For all arts are, strictly speaking, arts 
of design, since all works of art are primarily, essentially 
patterns Since vibrational potterns, t.e Chla ni figures 
lie in the field of physics science. and art appear to be 
essentially united 
physics 
int fields 


The observation of this relation between 
psychology and aesthetics opens vistas in new 
of study, such as the psychology of aesthetics, the physics 
»f aesthetics, the physics of psychology and, when the 
vibrations are considered as operative in the lective 
social mind the aesthetics of history 


Research in any of these combined fie lias woulda seem 
to be a step toward the great art-science or art-science 
ethics that may very possibly be the nes Jed next step in 
human evolution 


Comparative study < i the Chladni fiqure s and works of 
art leads to the t slowing statements t lows thot may 
govern them in common 

Both Chladni fiqures and works of art. accord 3 to the 
present theory depend for production on thre ements 
as follows 
(a) the stimulating element, i.e., the vibrat 

tion, its nature and condition 

the stimulated element. i.e. the plats r mind 
nature and condition 

the medium of expression or impre ‘ the sand 
or pigment, stone, tone lanquaast 

nature and conaition 

In the three elements mentic ned the « 
are most important are as follows 


(a) for the vibration or inspiration (of impress 
emotion sr and idea) power treque 
rhythm 1.e 


pottern 


(ob) tor the plate or mind: extent, poise, freedom refine 


ment flexibility i.e receptivity and responsiveness 


(< tor the sand or piaqment. etc extent 


Increase in any ral t these 


the quality or size of the Chladni fi yure 





In the latter, spiritucl as well as material bigness is 
involved 

It is clear that a supreme work of art would be produced 
by the vibration of a great mind in its entirety under the 
stress of a sublime impression, mood, emotion or and 
idea, expressing perfectly through the ideal medium 

As an imperfect Chladni figure results when the plate 
vibrating agent, or sand is either imperfect or improperly 
handled, so an inferior work of art results when the artist's 
mind, inspiration, or medium is inadequate or improperly 
engaged 

When there is no design in a work of art or the pattern 
1's faulty then the thought or emotion has not been 
sufficiently intense to stir the mind into adequately rapid 
or extensive vibrations: the mind is too sluggish or limited 
to respond properly, that is, it is not the mind of an artist 
the medium is unsuitable, defective; or one or more of the 
three elements has been improperly handled 

Accordingly, as previously suggested, inferiority in 
a work may be analysed as resulting from weak or 
unsound inspiration, from narrowness or unresponsiveness 
of mind, from inadequacy or insensitivety of medium, or 
from a combination of these elements 

As has been indicated, a work can be improved by 
improvement in any one or all of them 

Let it be noted that distortion or formlessness in a work 
of art as in a Chladni figure may result from chaotic 
instead of harmonious vibrations, as witness the many 
deformed paintings sculptures musical compositions 
poems and dances produced about the time of the world 
war periods to express their various conflicts 

To define further the diferences between minds, there 
are, as it were, differences of size, that is to say, of the 
qualities of their vibratory substance, and diferent de- 
grees of freedom orreceptivity to the vibration of inspiration 

A great mind becomes small in expression if it becomes 
content to engage only part of itself and part of its atten 


tion or time in vibration, that is to say, in creative activity 


Hence training of the artist in complete concentration 
sn the idea emotion, impression or mood of his inspira 
tion is important, because a great mind can produce 
insignificant works if only part of it is engaged 


Though the present study holds that the art patterns are 
created through action of a natural law, this does not 
mean that the creative process is mechanical 

The free will of the artist enters through the necessity of 
his choice at many points, e.g. his choice of the general 
field or fields to which he gives his attention, of the degree 
to which he enriches and elevates his mind, of the type of 
inspiration as decided through acceptance or rejection 
of the degree to which he submits to the inspiration chosen 
and of his medium 

The artist also has the power to control the develop 
ment of the pattern by a process of selection and emphasis 
comparable to the “stopping” of the Chladni plate, that 
is, the touching of the plate at some determined point in 
order to divert the vibration currents therein in a specific 
way 

Hence, in artistic creation there is constant and intimate 
cooperation between the artist and the law, as in the con 
duct of a scientific experiment or process there is coopera 
tion between the scientist and the law 

Accordingly the new education for the artist, herein 
alter proposed, suggests that special attention be given to 
development of all the factors within the artist's choice and 
control rather than to the external factors that frequently 
are made objectives. 

This leads us to a consideration of the application that 
these conclusions have for the education of the artist 

In considering the application to art education, it is 
then noted especially that the actual production of the 
pattern in the Chladni figures is spontaneous and natural 
and the only element that is outside the control of the 
operator. The operator can provide and adjust the proper 
elements for the production of the patterns and put them 
into right contact and operation but it is Nature that 
actually produces the patterns 

Similarly in the creation of works of art, the present 
theory holds that the pattern will form itself spontaneously 
and naturally if the proper elements are provided and 
adjusted. So if the type of the art pattern, as of the 
Chladni figure, is determined by scientific laws, what is 
needed in the studio as in the laboratory are the right 
elements and conditions 


The figure at left has already reached a dynamic speed of motion and under more 
stress of pattern results in a complicated but orderly pattern of restlessness 





Design is the most decisive and essential factor, reliable seismographs of creative thinking and 
not only of all art but it is also one of the most mental growth. 
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that DESIGN IS THE ABSOLUTE SINE QUA NON of 
all art, be it regarded as a spontaneously sought form of 
self-expression, or as a purposeful activity in which the 
final goal is to produce something practical and utili- 
tarian. Whatever the style or culture or surrounding circum- 
stances, the very foundation and absolutely necessary 
basis of all art activity always was, is, and unavoidably 


always will be DESIGN 


Psychologists, educators, aestheticians, and students 
of child art have hinted at some design features as char 
acteristic, typical, or at least common at this or that age 
level, yet to our knowledge, thus far the exact pattern 
of development has not been established In a recent 
experiment where Design was used as a key to testing 
the results proved 85 to 90 per cent correct when com 
pared to |.Q. ratings. And we must not forget that the 
LQ standards are nothing else than a common-sense 
agreement on the basis of performance abilities, thus their 
correctness is approximate only. This encourages me to 
say that the design-basis appears to be more reliable be 
cause the children did not know that the drawing was to 
be examined, they all worked freely, without the tension 
that is natural with other testing methods. This seems 
sufficient testimony of the basic importance of Design 


In class, therefore, the emphasis must be laid on the 
clarity of the conception as it appears in the design 
elements of the picture. Before we would try to teach 


the child to make any “balance” or to ‘‘fill in that empty 


area” with this or that, we should see to it that the child 
be aware of what form he gives to each item of his mental 
concept On the other hand, we definitely must not expect 
nor encourage children to make photographic facsimile 
or objective copies of things because no child under 13 
years of age is ready for that 


Before we would teach techniques or the use of the 
various materials, and stylization for decorative and orna 
mental purposes, we must give children delicate assistance 
but ample opportunity to establish order in their growing 
minds 


Here we present analysis of the span of the first phase 
of mental development, in the code of the graphic lan 
quage, covering the period from three years to the end of 


the seventh year. It begins after the outright ‘‘scribble” 
period which, with the normal child, should be finished 
with the thirty-sixth month of life. Scribbles will appear 
after that, reaching into the seventh, perhaps into the 
eighth year, but this is nothing abnormal, granting that 
other elements and forms are being presented along with 


the scribbles 


The first definite form is the circle, to which lines are 
attached. Let's cail it the ‘spider-man.’ It appears about 
three years, three months to four years, six months 
Second is the ‘‘headling’’ seen in drawings of children 
from about four years, six months to five years three 
months. With the split-man the sun also enters the picture 
It is a repetition of the circular or spider-man under a new 
This figure 
relegates the spider-man to the past for good. The 
““belly-man”’ is the last step before the human figure is 
finally formulated, but by then we also have the house 
At first it is triangular but after the five year three month 
stage, it takes the quadrangular form with rectangles 


title with definite psychological content 


This seems the sign that the child is becoming aware of 
horizontal and vertical simultaneously; it is the prepara 
tion for writing This seems to last till the sixth year alter 
which the house is gradually developed with “‘local’’ 
characteristics. Att five years, six months, the tree is due 
First in the ‘spool’ form, later with the straight trunk, still 
later with the branches and leaves. Flowers may appear 
in children's drawings from four years, six months, four 
years, nine months, and animals from five and a half to 
six years first with human faces body in profile and head 
in full front vie w, till the end of the sixth year and up to 
seven years The seventh year is the period during which 
the formerly developed design-forms are being worked out 
more elaborately, rehearsed and practised, to the extent 
that the child does not hesitate when making them; the 
thought or the desian being well innervated. Also at this 
time more individual variations will appear. This period 
as a tule lasts well into the eighth year and is somewhat of 
a lull in the development which ends when the child 
between eight to eight and one-half years tries to depict 
the coherent movement or attempts to have the figures of 
his picture tell a story. About this time comes logical 


overlapping or one item covering part of another sug 
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THE DYNAMIC APPROACH TO DESIGN 








Children always enjoy the folded design which repeats in reverse. Half of any line 
shape, or form may be transferred from one portion to the other and become symmetrical design 


A WAY TO BEGIN DESIGN TEACHING 


ANNA DUNSER, Advisory Editor 
Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


ANY teachers have asked themselves or others 
MA or will ask in the future, ‘How shall | begin the 
teaching of design?” 

One lesson only is worse than none—for it implies that 
all design is of that kind. The approaches to design 
should be many and varied Since design is a wide term 
and takes in vast territory, to limit it to one minute part 
is to change the meaning of the word 

If we substitute the term arrangement for the term 
design we have already eliminated all of that design 
which is the form of the object. We arrange colors 
masses, shapes, to form a pattern on a flat surface, or 
something seen as a flat surface although three-dimen- 
sional objects are used in the arrangement, as the furniture 
in relation to a wall, or furniture in relation to the floor 

But the design of the object itself, such as a chair, is the 
relation of proportions that make up the space in three 
dimensions 

lf we begin by considering arrangement first, we see the 
measureless possibilities in materials ranging from spots 
of color on paper to towers, windows, doors on the facade 
of a cathedral 

To narrow arrangement further to decoration of surfaces 
with color, gives us the range of simple borders or re- 
peated units, allover patterns of repeated units, allover 


patterns of dissimilar units, and complete units used 
singly—large or small 


If we have order with variety in arrangement we have 
pleasing arrangement or design, which is true of all design 
of whatever use or material or scope 


Whether or not the unit or shape used resembles some- 
thing closely in nature; or slightly resembles or suggests 
something in nature; or whether it has no resemblance to 
anything that we already know, matters not at all in the 
value of the design. If Qa person is selecting a rug of 
pleasing design he will not quibble over the units being 
trees or leaves or nothing recognizable since these facts 
do not alter the beauty of the rug. If a Rose Window 
resembles a wheel more than a rose or resembles neither 
does not affect the beauty of the window 


The complete unit design may be within a large frame 
and be a portrait or a landscape On the other hand it 
may be line, color, light and dark, without resemblance 
to anything in nature. If the arrangement is made with 
order and interesting variety it may be good design If 
emotional expression is included it may be a work of art 
The design is the skeleton, the framework, and if it is no 
more than that, it is not art. But with flesh and blood, life 
and feeling, it becomes art 
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If a class is given the challenging problem of arranging 
one or more units which fit within a given space and fit 
unto each other when repeated to make a border—but 
is given no other lesson in design —the members of that 
class will become conscious of that kind of design only 
and will come back to class and say, ‘| saw a border on 
our curtains (or around the library door, or at the edge of 
the fountain) which | had never noticed before. Now | see 
designs everywhere."’ But they are conscious of only a 
very small phase of design and think that is all of design 
So it would be with any other one sample of design 


The border design, however, may be a very good way 
to begin, but the very first attempt, no matter whether by 
adult or by child, may be the most difficult because of a 
preconceived notion that only those with a special kink 
in their brains can make designs. It is an easy excuse for 
all of us to say that capacity for certain kinds of learnings 
was intentionally or accidentally left out of our make-up 


The most learned and the most determined of professors 
of education must admit that he can place a round, red 
spot of paint on paper and choose some color or shape 
to go next to it. It would be foolish to argue that only 
the artist can choose the “‘right’’ shape and the “‘right"’ 
color since there are so many possibilities and so many 
degrees of artistic worth 


The very small child will hesitate very little or not 
at all in making the shapes for his border. The older child 
may need much encouragement before he sets crayon to 
paper, unless he has been doing art work up through the 
grades. The adult who has never tried anything creative 
will need to be literally blindfolded before he makes the 
first mark. For such we suggest that they close their eyes 
and make a mark or shape at random and then use it 
without deliberation or hesitation. Another way would 
be to use a “doodle’’ found anywhere, anyone's, or he 
may drop a string to get the first unit. By using this unit 

owever procured, repeatedly and close together in a row 

the student will find that the principle of repetition and 
unit have made an attractive repeat no matter what the 
original unit 


The border that the child makes by repeating one unit 
or alternating two units may be used to decorate note- 


books, and many other things of paper, it may be applied 
to cloth or wood or any other material. The reason for 
making the border may be the pure pleasure of making the 
border. If the child is limited to designs that are used for 
some practical purpose he may be deprived of much 
pleasure and development of art appreciation 

From the border design it is not difficult to go to the 
allover pattern for the repeated borders make the surface 
pattern. If the units are alternated vertically as well as 
horizontally, new combinations will come to mind at once 
and there can be much experimentation in arranging the 
units and in having them interlock so the surface pattern 
is not in obvious squares 

It is interesting to proceed from this “unit by unit" 
method to the “working all over the page method."’ Ona 
big sheet of paper the child makes one line or shape and 
repeats if in rows over the whole page then he comes 
back to the starting place and uses another color, shape 
and position and repeats it over the page, and so on 
until the desired unified pattern is complete. The paper 
may be marked off in squares before beginning the 
design, or the rows may be kept as straight as the hand and 
eye can make them freely 

For a surface pattern design which is not an exact 
repeat of one unit, there are many approaches. The child 
may be directed to use one shape, perhaps flower, insect 
or abstract, and scatter these at random over the page 
all the same color or different, all the same size or differ- 
ent. In between, some lines or shapes are used to hold the 
design together as the parts of a piece of lace would be 
held together. These may be something that actually 
look like threads from one part to surrounding parts. Or 
the lines may curve about the main shapes until the back 
ground is well filled. Or smaller shapes like the main 
shapes, or different but related in color or meaning with 
the main shapes, may be filled in for background. 

The children will enjoy the design that repeats in 
reverse. ‘Fold the paper the long way, open the paper, 
and write something in large letters on the fold. Fold the 
paper again and rub until the writing is in reverse on the 
other half of the sheet. Now fill in, add to, decorate, as 
you see fit,"’ we say to the children 

ntinued on page & 





Space and color division of squared paper is an approach which fascinates 
children and aids them in becoming conscious of design and color balance 





FINDING THE DYNAMIC 
LINE WITH STRING 


JoANN PAPPAS, Art Teacher 
Stephen F. Austin Elementary School 
Kingsville, Texas 


VERY simple and interesting way to stimulate ab 
stract design with elementary school children is t 
yse a dropped string for the initial lines of the motif. This 
was treed trom the second grade through the sixth and 
was immensely enjoyed by all 
We never had two drawings alike. The process of seeing 
creative } TITS had the hose ination of a game 
After the drop string drawings were completed they 
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The Bird—Edilberto Hinojosa, age 8 


Toy Duck—Romeo Garcia, age 8 


were put on the board by the children themselves for 
naming In this way every child participated in the 
naming of the individual drawings veryone including 
the timid children, wanted the opportunity to express their 
imagination to name the pictures as to the pictures they 
saw inthe potterns of aynam« lines 
Our Materials: 

Manila paper (12 x 18) 

Lightweight string 

Crayons tempera paints, or water colors 
Our Procedure: 

Dr 2p string on paper 

Draw around one or bo i) sides of str na 

Drop string several times till you feel you have a pattern 
sf varied sized space. Too many drops of the string will 

yuse Crowdiness, confusion, and spaces so small it would 
become tedious lor. The larger the spaces. the better 

Color the spaces. Many colors were used, some in 


repetition. tort ation tthe drawing 





...A BALL OF YARN asta. CULLBERG, Arcata, California 





LARGE ball of yarn found in our art scrap box 

water color paints, and construction paper were 

the ingredients which we combined in a most 
enjoyable lesson in abstract design 





Here is the recipe, and we think you'll like it, for it has 
been tested and approved by art students at all levels in 
our school 





First, give each child a sheet of construction paper 
and a piece of yarn about two feet long. Any color 
combinations may be used, but we prefer to work with 
black yarn. Next, toss the yarn on the paper and enjoy 
the loops and twists it forms Arrange and rearrange the 
yarn as often as you wish, but be careful to see that it does 





not cross itself at any point 
When an especially interesting yarn formation appears 





on the poper that's a good time to proceed With a 
pencil trace very lightly the path of the yarn Remove 
the yarn and puta thin layer of paste over the pencil line 
Then replace the yarn, using the pencil line as your quide 

And now comes the part that's most fun of all! Dip 
your paintbrush into water color or tempera, and let the 
curves of the yarn suggest the placement of color Begin 
by filling in areas close to the yarn and gradually extend 
the color to the edge of the paper. Use several colors, of 
course, and vary the brush strokes. The finished product 
is Quite likely to be startling but nevertheless it will have 
eye appeal 

Once your pupils have created their first designs 
they'll be eager to produce more, for there is something 
about the simplicity of the process and the endless possi- 








bilities for variation that make this a fascinating design 





approach. 








The line of the yarn pr 

duced the motion for the 
design The rest was a 
matter of individual choice 
as to texture and col 


' 

















... OR PIPE CLEANERS 


TONI CHERPES 
Caledonia Rural Agricultural School 


Caledonia, Michigan 


SUDDE NLY realized that | had mentioned the word 
Design several times one week. and had taken it for 
granted that the boys and gitls knew what | had meant 

| had said, “That is a very nice design in your new dress, 
and “Did you notice the desian on the cover of our new 
magazine this month?” and ‘This page has the same 


type < fa design as we find on the cover of our book 


Now here were three distinctly diferent articles, and 
| had used the same word in speaking of all of them Of 
course, designs are everywhere, and children see them 
every day But h yw many times are they called ““de- 
signs?’ Less likely still, how many times has anyone ever 
bothered to explain to little children just what is, or is nota 
desiqn? Carrying that thought a step farther, who has 
ever taken time or had the ability to explain the diference 


between a good design and a poor one? This started a 


n dark ground 


Some preferred dark on light 


line of thinking which resulted in our first grade class 
working out three distinctly diferent types of designs, and 
learning enough about them to criticize each other's work 


constructively! 


The problem of how to start my work in creative design 
was solved by a pipe cleaner which | had in my desk. | 
held it in my hand one rainy recess, and was thinking 
about something else when | idly bent it into diterent 
shapes. Then | laid it down on a piece of paper and 
f my little 
| traced 


ked like a fat worm 


began tracing around it with a crayon. One 
boys came over and oHered to hold it still while 
The tracing 


when we were through so we bent it again, and traced 


so we cooperated 


again This time | held the pipe cleaner and he did the 
tracing He grinned at me when if was done, so we bent 
the pipe cleaner into another shape and made another 
one. Meanwhile. several children had gathered around 
the desk, watching. We made quite a design of the 
experiment | asked Phillip whether he would like to ¢ yr 
it He did lt was Quite an interesting technique, and 
several children said they would like to make 
told them Phillip had made a real design, ar 
morrow we could all make one Thus we 
dentally launched on our initial aesians 
homely article as a motivating element 





DYNAMIC DESIGN 
FROM WIRE 
AND SHADOWS 


JANE GEHRING 
Colin Kelly Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon 


E ARE trying n r sch | system t have al! junior high 
pupils understand the diferent elements of design so they 
| 
“ 


be better prepared for hic sch | art work 


Even in 
elementary schools an awareness of color, texture, line, f ym, space 
and light should be stressed in addition to a child's natural feeling 
Jesign in his paintings and drawings. S ften design study is 
mitted. Many elementary teachers have had little or no art train 
ng and understand art values only as photographic likenesses of 
things in nature or expect an adult view from the children instead of 
allowing them to create the wn ideas as far as they are able to 
ess them. These children comet ynior high school saying they 
draw and are atraid to expre 


lems in de 3n, balance, and composition purely 


ss themselves in any media By 


rst, these pupils may acquire a sense of security and self 


in their own work and will be more able to continue t 


separate the approaches to design because some 

ally wend their way into whichever approach you 
tart with any one of the elements and qu 

f the other fac 

st defined line ’ sa 

ytline or tour, a me sior The 

os. wire 

maginary 

r exome le 


>» forms as the lines 


of the hills on the horizon. The lines of tires on a road or in the snow 
describe a path of motion. One of the pupils brought in the photo 
graph taken on a city street ot night with o red-light line of the cars 
going away from the camera and a yellow-light line of cars coming 
toward the camera. Still another pupil brought in an aerial photo 
graph of contour plowing and a river. Dotted, curved, straight 
wavy, and jagged lines were all mentioned, too 

After discussion, participation came next They tried making 
various kinds of lines with crayon, chalk, charcoal, water color 
tempera, pen and ink, and penci! on papers of varied textures 
They made multiple line drawings, pen and ink contour drawings of 
objects about the room, and continuous line figure drawings 

The latter led the way into wire sculpture. We found this is a 
fascinating way to continue line study as the manipulation of the 
wire itself is so versatile. When a scrap of wire is laying around, one 
naturally picks it up and bends it in a number of ways. We gathered 
up wire from the office, home, and custodian's closet. With the 
addition of thread and string for texture contrast, the students 
created beautiful three-dimensional abstract sculptures. At the hour 
of the morning when this particular ninth grade class was in the 
room. the sun from the windows covered about half of the room 
Someone noticed how distortion of the sculptures shadows occurred 
when we tipped the forms at diferent angles. Soon all the boys and 
girls gathered around the tables in the sun to render the sculptures 
in pen and ink or brush by tracing on paper around the shadows 
contours. The variety of these compositions was most rewarding 
Some achieved a wonderful sense of the sculpture soaring in space 
by the shadow arrangement on paper Others created allover 
patterns. Several boys used a thinner pen and colored ink to distin 
guish the thread from the wire. One girl added an old Chinese brush 
which had come out of its holder, to her sculpture and painted that 
red on the black and white design. Another boy suspended a small 
ball of tin foil on a string from his. All of the pupils were successful 
in their attempts and were able by some means or other to achieve 
a mark of complete individuality in their particular pieces of work 
and in the rendering of them 

We arranged with members of the Eugene Vocational School 
photography class to catch the sculpture and the shadow, as well as 
our result to show how the two worked together in inspiring our 
creative interpretations 





THE TREND IN SCANDINAVIAN TEXTILE DESIGN 


SONYA LOFTNESS 
Corte Madera, California 


HE printed textile is of never-ending interest to the 
student of design, for no matter how small the orna- 
ment, or how vaque the inspiration, it can be applied 


as a concrete and satistying expression of an artistic idea 


The ornaments chosen by Norway's leading designers 
in printed cottons have been inspired by two sources 
studies of old ornaments in their own native Norwegian 
art, and by studies of nature The patterns while con 
temporary in feeling show a partic ular influence from the 
old Norwegian Rosemaling designs, and often from 
Renaissance picture-weaving and the repeated use of 
motifs from the world of leaves, flowers, shrubs, and trees 
shows the unlimited sources for design in immediate 
nature In form, the motifs of these « yttons are outstanding 
Some emphasize a feeling of fine resilient lines while 
others are of bold interpretation Kari Sorteberg one of 
the foremost designers for Hiula Waeveri in Oslo 
believes that ‘fine, resilient lines are characteristic for 
man of the present age and, therefore, are natural to 
decorative art."’ As seen in her designs at the top of the 
following pdge, she has a stenciled pattern in white 


Here Miss Sorteberg 


has taken the fine lines of resilient stems and sprays of 


against a solid blue background 


leaves as her basic theme. To create a firm ornament, she 
varied the motif of leaves and flowers a little, and has 
even taken insects into consideration to give imterest 
Vitality is created in the design by 


alternating the leaf pattern, sometimes appearing in white 


to the pattern 


contour lines, then againasa solid white leaf with a blue 
vein Though the desian is uniform the irregularity >t the 


leal pattern, the balanced filling of space, and the use of 


the butterfly ornament in various sizes, give an immediate 
impression of growth in nature, and at the same time 
produce a lively textile pattern 


On the following page in the lower-left color plate, we 
see Kari Sorteberg’s tri-colored pattern using the rush as an 
ornament, again emphasizing slender lines To create a 
graceful pattern the designer has varied and alternated 
the color of the leaves giving the ornament a striped 
eHect, thus adding to its firmness. This pattern combines 
a study of nature and the study of an old ornament in 
native art 


Alf Sture another prominent textile designer in the 
contemporary field, is also inspired by the unlimited 
forms of flowers, leaves, and fruits. In the lower-left design 
of the opposite page is one of his two-color patterns on 
white, the space is thickly filled with a repeated pattern 


The sparse use of color and the wide spacing of the 
traditional vine pattern using leaf and spray in stylized 
geometric variations, gives a pleasing openness to many 


of the late textile designs of Norway 


The Danish hand-blocked linens of Illums Bolighus are 
The three shown 
in halftone and color were chosen by the children of a 
The story 
telling or illustrative desian has been reduced to the 


strong in design but sparse in color 
Copenhagen school for classroom drapery 


simplest and flatest forms possible. Among the collection 
chosen by the children were also botanical Horal and leaf 


priaits, in one or two colors 
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Among the thousands of Christmas tree ornaments made by the Minneapolis Public 
School's Junior Red Cross program were little boxes that hold water color paint refills 
milk bottle tops and scraps of fibre board. Each set its own limitations forthe young de- 
signers and when finished were jewels in themselves. Circular, square, oblong, or dia 
mond shape the problem was to make motifs conform to the size and weight of 
the chosen form. Though detailed in motif, the ornaments as a whole showed up well on 
the deep green of the tree branches and so were succesful as a culminative activity as 
well as a design lesson 
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CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS VIA 
CAMERA AND SOAP 


ELDAH BURK, Art and Crafts Instructor 
Sidney Lanier School, 


San Antonio, Texas 





GAY LITTLE CHRISTMAS ANGELS 
YOU CAN MAKE 


HAZEL WILLIS 
Associate Professor of Design, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


OW would you like to make your own Christmas 

angel? She may be for the top of the tree or to 

stand on the mantel above the stockings or per- 
haps as a centerpiece decoration for your Christmas 
dinner. Brown wrapping paper or manila paper is very 
good for making your first pattern as they are firm and 
will stand up well and will be easier to draw around on 
the finished paper. | think an easy way is to start with a 
cone-shape for the skirt. You had better use a compass to 
make a good curve so she will stand up straight. You will 
use a little over o quarter of a circle for the flare. Glue and 
paper clips are good to close seam at back for small 
ones, but paper tacks, put through tiny holes with their feet 
spread flat underneath are more secure for larger ones 


You will need to plan now for the head, arms, and 
wings. The head may be made of paper, but large 
wooden beads, small balls, or even Christmas balls, may 
be used. These can have the features painted on with 
tempera, if you wish. The arms on the small angels could 
be made of pipe cleaners, sippers, or lollypop sticks 


Scotch tape or paper masking tape are the easiest ways 
to attach them. Try several shapes of wings before you 
decide, to see which looks the best for height and width 
Cut both wings at once on a fold of paper and they will 
be stronger and easier to fasten 


For the finished piece you may use drawing paper 
construction paper, or metal-foil paper, used for wrapping 
Christmas packages. If you use drawing paper you may 
tint the edges with colored chalk rubbed in, or water 
color. Borders along the bottom of the skirt or other parts 
may be drawn with colored pencils or crayons. If metal 
paper is used, you can tool the design with a duil pencil 
by laying the paper over a blotter or several thicknesses of 
newspaper. Tooling from both sides of the paper gives an 
interesting effect. The angels in the illustration are all 
The large one is put together 
with paper tacks and the small ones have one paper clip 
at the back of the skirt 
attractive as it catches the gleam of candles and reflects 
the colors near it 


made of drawing paper 


Gold or silver paper is most 
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DYNAMIC DESIGN 
WITH FINGER PAINT 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Black finger paint on white paper 
5 de yn ms the result may be 
hed with ao part of it Th 
eral isa help in ass 
absorbed in 


san excellent medium tor invent 
quickly smeared if one is not satis 
e speed required in working with this mo 
ring dynamic results. Below we see Billy 
using pieces of cardboard which have had 
at intervals along the side and end. You can 
big circle of the finished poster below 


very 
notches cut 
recognize part of the 


a w prec t heavy 


























There is no medium of more dynamic nature than 


finger paint. Its fast drying quality does not 
allow the student to become inhibited — he must 


relax and give in to subconscious expression. 





FINGER PAINTED 
YEARBOOK DESIGN 


ELDAH BURK 
Art and Crafts Instructor 
Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 


HEN the high school students broke all speed 

records to reach the art room before the junior 

school students could put away their finger 
paintings, an idea was born. The older students were 
longing for an excuse to try this medium but being older 
they wanted their work to have meaning and purpose 
The school yearbook also needed a new medium and 
some enthusiastic illustrators. We decided to try finger 
painting 


The high school students were delighted. Lines from 
poems, centering around the theme, “Goals’’ were 
chosen for illustration. Ass a frontispiece line they chose 
“Our goal: To see that we grow nearer the sky.”’ The 


words, ‘Footprints on the sands of time” inspired a beauti- 
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The dynamic action of a wave design represented 
the section on Activities in our yearbook 


‘Footprints on the Sands of Time"’ inspired the above 
design. Scissors snipped out such motifs as the art depart 
ment's palette used on sub-division pages and a type 
writer symbolized commercial studies 


ful page of footprints made by stamping the closed hand 
down on the paper sideways and dotting with the fore- 
finger to place the toes. Before the period was over every 
child had a delightful page of footprints. Out of this 
came the inspiration for the class division pages: a straight 
true line of footprints for the seniors; a wiggly-waggly 
woggly one for the juniors, and a beautiful little circle of 
footprints for our freshmen! 


A wave design represented activities anda wing design 
was used on the administration and faculty division page 
with the lines: “Remember me as one who sought to give 
you wings, white wings of thought."’ We saw no reason to 
limit ourselves to conventional full-page paintings and 
hence, we made free use of the scissors in snipping out 


R.O.T.C. cap 


saber typewriter palette, and even a signpost reading 


motifs for the smaller division pages 


“Bargains Ahead"’ for our advertising section, all made 
their appearance. The older children loved it. Measured 
by interest and enthusiasm, the project was a true success 
and had much to recommend it in the way of creative art 
and beauty 





THE STATIC APPROACH MAY RESULT IN DYNAMICALLY ACTIVE 
DESIGN OR REMAIN STATICALLY ARRESTED 
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RUBBED DESIGNS 


MARGARET REA 


Caro Public Schools, Caro, Michigan 


AVE you ever idly rubbed a lead pencil 
L! piece of paper beneath which lay a coi 
cover, or other embossed surface ? 

Try the same method with silhouettes. both abstract and 
realistic, cut from single-ply Bristol board, or bogus paper 
folded once for extra thickness String pebbled notebook 
covers, bits of screen and silk threads may be added for 

ty in texture The side of the crayon is used in color 
ver these obiects. as the broad. flat tones show up the 
textures beneath to best advantage The workin } surface 
was ordinary manila drawing paper which has a good 
texture. is thin enough tor objects t show through, and 


strona enough to stand repeated ru bbina with the crayon 





Though the single motifs of the — = opposite and above 
are static, their random use in allover pattern produces 
diagonals and flowing lines which achieve dynamic results 


The idea spreads and soon the whole class will 
want to experiment with this new use for old mediums 


The results will be interesting colortul, and valuable in 
many ways. We found pupil interest high because the 
idea grew spontaneously from the group itself without 
teacher pressure. Also, the technique emphasized crea- 
tive use of color and texture rather than representation 
and therefore encouraged freedom and stimulated those 
who could not ‘‘draw very well.'’ Lastly, the materials are 
inexpensive and plentiful and everyone may feel free to 
work out his wildest fantasies without fear of waste or 
failure. 


An allover pattern from string produces an interesting 
pattern of moving dynamic lines. However, a rest area or 
solid static form ts needed to relieve the restlessness of this 
design and make it more pleasant to the eye 





SPACE DIVISION 


MARION MODENA 
Oakland, California 


The use of the design and taste of its creator 
should determine whether dynamic or static forms 
should predominate in a design. 


HE success of any composition depends to a great 
extent on good space division This important element 
should be stressed in all art projects undertaken 
The designs illustrating this article are the culmination of 
a series of experiments completed by a group of ten-year 
sid students in the Saturday Classes at California College 
of Arts and ¢ ralts 
To begin our series of experiments we started with the 
use of the blackboard and chalk. The instructor created 
interest by illustrating what is meant by good space 
or example, he showed by comparison how 
much more pleasant is a space divided unequally than 
when cut in two equal parts. He demonstrated how the 
urved line combined with the straight line creates more 
interest. Large shapes contrasted with small when placed 
in the proper relationship ore more pleasing than shapes 


t equal size 


division 








The continual black line forms an angular, moving o 
dynamic motion through the static forms f this design 


Then, marking off a large rectangle on the blackboard 
he said 
can make by each one coming up to the board and 


“Let us see what an interesting composition you 


putting ina line ora shape where you teel it belongs 

The instructor found that the number of participants 
should be limited to about eight before a new composi 
tion is started Otherwise it is apt to become too com 
plicated One r two f the children let a line 


, 
aimlessly That was the time to perk up his interest again 


wander 


by suggesting there might be a better location if he would 
study the composition. Ass the lines and shapes were 
added, the instructor complimented the students as he 
saw fit and kept the enthusiasm at a healthy level. After 
one composition was finished, the class decided what was 
good about it and where it could have been improved 
But then the instructor drew another rectangle beside it 
and said, ‘| am sure we can do much better 
All in all. the class made four or five tries Then they 
were asked which one they liked best. Vast ime veme 
was made between the first and last 
In the next experiment we changed materia 
shapes of colored onstruction paper 
tacked a large sheet (20 by 40 inches) 
Previous to the iass period, the instr 
some larae, some smal 
paper 
This time the teacher asked the students 
what they remembered about good space div 
the discussion, the stude nts t K furr 
ning a shape on the large sheet 
priv le 3e oF changing the position 
se had already put up. During the pr 
wed his approval when gq i pla 


fr ora contrasting shape, was made 





CHILDREN LIKE 
ABSTRACT 
DESIGN 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


Richard, Lucy, and Jan, of the third grade 
are fascinated with the materials they are 
using to make abstracts These glistened 
like glass,’ said Mary Like Christmas 
tree ornaments,” said John 


We learned the meaning of the word “‘abstract."’ It 
was a rich experience for us all 

Richard tries one button, then another to see which 
shape and color he likes best for the space. He is just 
about ready to decide on a button that is ‘raised up 4 
inch or more in height from the paper.” 

Lucy is intent upon fastening her red striped cellophane 
paper by punching a brass paper fastener through 
several thicknesses. And Jan is inventing a way to use 
the green and gold © -istmas string. All of the children 
used a needle to sew on a button here and there. All used 
brass paper fasteners whenever they could. It was easier 
and quicker than doing much sewing. Occasionally they 
used paste 

After Jan had several brass fasteners in her design she 
decided to use the Christmas string. She wound it around 
one fastener's brass head and then stretched it over to 
another fastener. Many children liked her idea and used 


We used bits of corrugated paper, the kind that comes 
around phonograph records 


the plan until our Christmas string was exhausted No 
one wanted ordinary string 

The cellophane you see in the foreground on the table 
was transparent white except for the shiny red stripe lt 
was wonderful material Richard invented the idea of 
Crossing the cellophane pieces so that some ports looked 
plaid instead of striped 

The circles you see on the designs were made of a 
glossy finish When the abstracts were finished and hang 
ing in the hall, the entire school was delighted with them 
the way they caught the light and sent reflections back 
and forth. They were interesting because some of the 
pieces projected out from the paper 

(Illustration 3.) We received a donation which was a 
gold mine to us, especially some paper that looked like 
imitation wood. It immediately suggested a cottage. We 
decided to use the paper ina fifth grade class and take 
for a subject, ‘For Your Cottage by the Sea, in the Woods 
or on the Seashore Some of the paper was imitation 
green and white gingham. We used some real gingham 
(blue and white checked). We bought a half yard of three 
diferent kinds of red and green plaid outing flannel 
which looked like wool. We used bits of corrugated 
paper (see Illustration 4), the kind that comes around 
phonograph records tinued on page 1 





bers. Some teachers hesitate to tackle the teaching of art 
because they sufer from an inferiority complex on the 
ubject. They forget that the children have been en 
dowed by the Creat or with a lively imagination and 
initiative, and can therefore produce beautiful work, in 
spite of the teacher who feels that she does not know all 





about it 


In carrying out a problem, children need directions 
encouragement and heaps of praise If one must criticize 
let it be constructive, not destructive. This is especially 
true of seventh and eighth graders who are very sensitive 
to criticism at this age. However they do not resent it, if 


it is done in a tactful manner 


While we were carrying out our design activity | 
thought all had understood the directions After the 
class had worked for a few minutes | discovered that one 
boy had isolated the divisions in the allotted area. With 
out mentioning names, | showed the paper to 
and told them that maybe | didn't make it clear enough to 
them for the lines were to extend to the edaes of the 
paper. The child was given another paper, this time an 
improvement was made. The design was shown to the 


class with compliments which bolstered the b ys ego! 


Since every child has creative powers and needs an 

pportunity to create, we started out with LINE prc blems 

for line is perhaps the most important of the art elements 

Previous to this we discussed the kinds of lines, namely 

the horizontal vertical diagonal C curve S curve, and 

and horizontal lines were used the spiral line. Color was also discussed. In our first 
problems we used the monochromatic color scheme, in 
order to give them an opportunity to carry out LIGHT 
AND DARK without concentrating too much on color 


Their problem was to have white areas lf they chose 
ABSTRACT DESIGNS green, if was t have white. or unc slored areas light 
green, by using the crayon very lightly; medium green, by 
pressing a little harder on the crayon dark green press 


still harder, and very dark green 
SISTER MARY AZEVEDA 
Our AIM was to give the pupils an idea of the struc- 
Sister of Notre Dame, Toledo, Ohio tural elements of art (bricks with which to build) Al 
elements can be illustrated in our problem. They are 


1 ne utline 


3 
a 


ne t and dar 
cannot r light and dark 
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Form: shape, mass, are 
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ycher 5 it < bt the ons 
texture 


d nh requires more repare n thon any 


Materials: two sheets of white drawing paper, paste 
high tension This should n a : teacher pencil eraser ruler crayon 


Most children are eager tor the art period and are 


fren wh t necessity, h r en nsect 


rk in the « sl s ‘ in In our first problem we used only the vertical and the 

mor " } » h ywizont | line $ Py pils were asked to bre 1k up the space 

t this time t the sh et } paper int pleasing and interesting areas 

matena } tor tha The sections were ft be unequal not ¢t | wae; not toc 

ey are occu t small. not too many. Lines must extend to the edge of the 


nas ¢ , cher $ page: they were to avoid rners and centers of the paper 
in readiness. After the (Teac her demonstrates on blackboard.) The y were to use 

f everything exces " C sid yelle to sesn t show 
i be ready with a sm 
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they have the 16-color boxes. Allow children to work 
for about 30 minutes. Have them use their second paper 
When they have 
finished both papers, allow them to select the better of 
the two for mounting. Collect the remaining for teacher's 
inspection. All mounted papers may be attached to the 
bulletin board or pasted to the blackboard. This should be 
done very carefully either with paste or with scotch tape 
and with names on the back of the papers, so they can be 
discussed freely. The children may evaluate the papers of 


so as to improve on their design 


their classmates. Some remarks could be as follows 


Spaces too large Too many small sections 


Spaces too small Colors look smeary 
All parts light are in the center 
It looks top-heavy because all the dark places are at the top 


Lines are crooked, etc 


The teacher may now evaluate several of the papers 
She should not, however, force her opinions and judg- 
ments on the class. Dwell on the good points—draw their 
attention to the orderly papers. We all learn by making 
mistakes 


The teacher could bear in mind the structural elements 
of art by asking the following questions, and many more 
Line: 

Were any other than vertical and horizontal lines used? 

Were the lines effectively repeated? 

Are most of the lines straight? 

Form: 

Which paper has too many large 

Which has too many small areas? 

Which is just about right? 

Which one has been planned the best 
Tone: 

In which has the crayon been used in such a way, that at the first 
glance, one can see that the different values have been nicely 
distributed” 

Did every child leave some areas uncolored 


Color: 
Which one do you like best because of the color? 
Did most of the pupils select beautiful colors? 
Do any of the papers look top-heavy because of too much color? 
Do you like the looks of our bulletin board? | do! | think it is 
gorgeous 
Texture: 
Do most of the designs appear smooth or rough, due to the way 
the crayon was applied? 


By judging the work of the class the children learn the 
structural elements of art and many other fine points 


The same procedure can be carried out in using similar 
problems. Such as 

1. Vertical and horizontal lines only 

2. Oblique or slant lines only 
3. Combine vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines 


4 Curved lines only 


Curved and spiral lines, circles 

6 Other combinations, and color schemes besides the 
chromatic 

7. Combinations could now be made in which more natural 
designs are developed without too much efort’ When finished with 
the design, the teacher might ask, ‘Is there anything in your de 
sign that reminds you of something natural? It may be a flower, a 
bird's head or wing, a fish's tail, well-shaped leaf. etc 


Our second lesson used only slanted or diagonal lines 


If this problem is too much for one period, the design 
work could be done at one time and criticism postponed 
for the next art period, just before they start the second 
lesson namely to use slant lines only Now, that the 
class knows what is required of them, they will produce 
much better work, become better judges on a small scale 
take a greater interest in the beauty of things whether 
Art enriches the lives 
of our children. If we can teach them to make fine choices, 


it is a box, dress, or automobile 


the many gaudy, useless articles that are on our counters 
The teaching of art should 


assume a major role in our educational system 


today would disappear 


This introduction to space breaking may serve as 
a valuable comparison to children in other work 
where proportionate tastes and judgments are 


required. 





DYNAMIC AND STATIC MAKE UP THE DESIGNS OF NATURE 


CREATIVE 
DESIGN 


ALMA L. 

VAN COUTREN 
Art Instructor 
Franklin and Central 


Junior High Schools, 


Kewanee, Illinois 





UR students like working in a very free manner 

when trying for creative design. We do not limit 

them to a small space in which a design must 
spring into being because this happens to be the proper 
pla e tor one Creativeness doesnt w ark like that! 


Instead of the usual procedure, we give our youngsters 
a large piece of paper and crayons. Then we have a dis 
n about the kind of lines, circles, half circles, spirals 




















and the like, that will make designs. We put a few sym- 
bols for design in colored chalk, on the blackboard. The 
children will suggest things that can be added to create 
more interest in the start of the pattern on the board They 
will see where a circle is needed, and will soon get the 
idea that this simple circle can be designed in the inside 
and outside by using other circles, pointed lines, wavy 
lines, curved lines, and many other symbols 


Simple basic flower forms, based on the circle, oval, or 
Do the same with 


fish, butterflies, birds, animals, trees, leaves, and even 


pointed curved lines, can be made 


insects. Then suggest that these forms be filled with aay 
design lines in colored crayon. What a riot of color 
design, and enthusiasm will come forth. One youngster 
reported to me the morning alter one of these design 
SeSSIONS that her mother and even her dad became inter 


ested in creating desians after watching her 


We find many uses for our design sheets. They are care 
tully examined by the children anda frequently is heard 
The best 


designed sections are cut of to decorate notebooks 


Which part of my design is the prettiest? 
memo books. to cover trinket boxes. and waste baskets 


Another way in which they may be used is to serve as 
ideas when crafts are be ina finished arid motits ore needea 
to decorate trays, b k ends tiles. metalwork. leather 
and clay ornaments At the exact minute a design 
needed, perhaps the inspiration is not there. so it is very 
comforting to have on original desian sheet which one 


may consult for a motif 


The student not aiven to abstract ass 
thus readily develop o decorative sé 
around the dynamic and static line 


developing them as nis fancy dictates 

















Fourth grade 


DECORATIVE BUTTERFLIES 


A Project in Design for Intermediate Grades 


EDNA F. DEAN 
McKinley School, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


OURTH and fifth graders seem to create better design 
when a general subject is suggested to the class 
Striving toward creative design we talked of making 
butterflies such as we had never seen. | showed the class 
pictures of the Monarch and other butterflies so everyone 
would have a clear idea of butterfly shape. Each child 
understood that he was to make a butterfly which “‘will 
and won't" look like a real butterfly—he was to stretch 
his imagination. It was to be ‘‘out of this world’ with its 
rare beauty of unusual shape and color 
The children were instructed to fold their sheets of 
drawing paper in half so each side of the butterfly could 
be made alike by tracing at the window 
The results were most gratifying to all of us. The variety 
was wonderful, and one faintly resembled a Monarch! 
The colors were vivid and smooth like velvet. One which 
impressed the class most was done in patriotic colors of 
red, white, and blue on a blue-violet background. No 


mention had been made of feelers, but every child had 
adored his creation with antennae—some short and 
stubby, some beautifully curled, others as long as the 
width of the butterfly's outstretched wings 

Each child felt that he had outdone himself because 
the display was a riot of beauty. Many mothers came to 
school “to see the butterflies.” 

A surprising climax to this project occurred as | was 
downtown and saw in a department store window a ladies’ 
silk scarf completely covered with various sizes, shapes, 
and colors of BUTTERFLIES. Promptly | purchased the 
scart and next day hung it in the front of the classroom 
Each class which entered noticed it immediately 

“Now see, you had the same idea as the person who 
designed this scarf,’ | said. ‘Your designs are as pretty 
as these. Keep playing with your ideas at home and some 
day perhaps I'll buy a scarf or a man's tie that one of 
you designed.’ 








Filth grade 
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DECORATIVE MASKS — INTEGRATE DESIGN STUDY 


M. CAROLYN GILLETTE 
Consultant in Art, Great Falls Public Schools, Great Falls, Montana 


“INCE masks have been worn in almost every part of the world 
S and are still worn by the American and Mexican Indians on this 

continent, there seems no better problem for art integration with 
ocial Studies than these fascinating forms 


Because masks are traditional in some parts of our country now 
and still reach back to primitive man, their place in Social Studies 
nterest is practically limitless) Some of the countnes affording an 
excellent opportunity for the study of masks are America, Italy 


Greece, Early England, Japan, Java, China, and the Eskimos 


The mask presents a project which is not only a joy during 

struction and painting, but 1s decorative when hung in classroom 
library, or hall Again, they add much to the pleasure of drama 
hhration when studying England, Greece, the Eskimos, and China 


ts on the history of mask making, and a pictorial map of 
ation, add much pleasure to the pursuit of knowledge 
masks in various parts of the world. We found 
particularly fascinating when studying the Art of 


rayon drawings on 9 -by 12-inch 
lay for a day or two in the classr mt 


lass to bring old china oval vegetable dishes 
dishes. These are to be used as a base for the 
ce ‘ that your plastic clay will do for the 


mber | students 


have ' | paper toweling brought into you m and 
me sheets int inch strips on the paper cutter ut across the 
wl 5 ot 6 inches in diameter and some flour 


be mixed about the nsistency of thick 


niy three or four students t work at 
ece of cheesecloth for each student 
used again and again Cover table 
with plenty of newspapers This is © 


Bendo was the best known American maker of mask and had ao 


type all his own 


Procedure: 

1. Begin with an oval of plastic clay worked up over the vege 
table dish. In modeling the faces, emphasize the necessity of ex 
aggerating the features. Look at each other for the placement of 
features. Use tablet backs under molds 


2. Place cheesecloth over the features 
revices. Save the gaure 


3. First, cover gauze with strips of paper wet in water, then put 
several strips of toweling into paste bowl. pull it, carefully 
stripping’ excess paste with the fingers. Place the layers of strips 
n one direction and then in another. six tr seven layers are re 
quired Be sure that the edges overlap, again press well into the 
crevices Now make small holes for hanging 


Finishing: 

1. Plan on trom one to three days tor drying of papier-mache 
according to the season of the year and the room temperature 
Remove shell from mold. If there are protrusions, y 

dig” out the plastic clay, if not, the shell should lift off 


may hove t 


2. Sandpaper the mask gently, supporting with the tips 


hingers 

3. Paint with tempera se vivid contrasts Black, white, gold 
and silver may be worked into the design Before paint ng, refer 
to orginal design which has been made on 9- by 12-inch manila 
paper from the folios. If white shellac is used, it must be many times 
diluted with alcohol (at least four) to avoid being sticky. It is not at 
all necessary to shellac masks. and not desirable + hellac the 
headdresses 


4 Add headdress 


Suggested Materials: 
For Background—chipboard 
Earrings-—kindergarten beads 
Necklace—kindergarten beads 
Hair curled paper metalic paper th 
any other suitable material. * 
To fasten y might use scotch tape. pape 


glue, or they « Id be sewn with carpet warr 





DYNAMIC, STATIC AND NATURE MAY INTEGRATE IN DESIGN 


A CHARACTERISTICS 


PORTRAIT IN DESIGN... 
Senior High School Level 


NORMAN E. BRULE 
Senior High School, Belmont, Massachusetts 


OR a color and design problem which is both psycho 
logically and mentally stimulating, a ‘characteristics 
portrait’ is second to none. It provides the student 
with a problem which is his, and his alone, to solve from 
beginning to end. He must satisfy the disturbances that 
arise in design, color, and in the arrangement of visual 
elements in space in relation to a frame of reference The 
fundamentals of expression on paper are so simplified 





This man is a “big wheel” at M.1.T. which is symbolized 
by the big, gray wheel and the test tube. The black and 
red, blue and yellow boxes represent dormitories, which 
he is in charge of at M.1.T. He has two favorite sports 

golf and fishing—which are symbolized by the golf green 
and the fish. The valued gray with the notes on it represent 
the effect of music on his life. The bubbles from the fish 
to the wheel are placed there for the balance and effect 


— 


e 


tt 


This illustration is my impression of a very close friend wh 

has recently graduated from business college and is now a 
successful salesman The main elements composing this 
layout include the door which divides the layout and, of 
course, designates his work as a salesman The conven 
tionalized doorbell alongside of door acts as a strong 
point for leading the eye into the picture. The convention 
alized cap used at graduation designates him being edu 
cated. The color layout on the cap shows his mysterious 
nature which is noticed when one first meets him he 
telescope along with the eye illustrates his observing 
monnerism 


that students with any aptitude, interest, or ability can 
grasp and master them with precision and apply them 
with dynamic force. The student chooses as his subject a 
person well-known to him, such as father, mother, or a close 
friend. He then proceeds to break down into component 
parts the characteristics of the selected individual by 
writing key words describing the subject's habits, hobbies 
occupations, recreation, hopes, ambitions, accomplish 
ments, environment, etc The words are transformed into 
pictures, which are simplified or conventionalized. A com 
position, using the key elements, is attempted by ar 
ranging them in a dynamic design. Some pictures are 


When a final 


arrangement is obtained, a few units are enlarged for 


dropped in the process, others added 
emphasis. Color is then considered in such a way that 
the eye is forced to follow from one spot to the other in 
order of importance. Black is distributed first, red next 
followed by values of gray yellow and blue, with other 
colors applied if deemed necessary. The areas where 
shapes overlap may be considered as opaque or trans 
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It is to be noted that black spots have the optical power 

to advance and the gray spots to recede in space 

Four pieces of colored paper are cut in any size and 
Red yellow used The aad- 

vancing and receding qualities of the colors are respected 


A colored 


photograph of a fashion model is cut from a magazine and 


shape »lue, and gray are 


The larger the area, the less brilliant the color 


together with the four colored areas if is moved over the 


surface os in problem No 1 The problem here is to 
range the component parts so as to enhance the figure 


When a pleasing arrangement is obtained, it is pasted in 


place 


3. Draw a group of large and small, open or closed 


Arrange them so that they appear to float in 


values 


circles 
receding 
The product 


space Paint the large areas in dull 
the small areas, in brilliant advancing values 
must be well-balanced and visually pleasing 

4. Combinations of 
various lengths anda thicknesses are to be created to form a 


circles, squares, and of lines of 


dynamic composition of independent ana overlapping 


shapes The arrangement is painted in a detinite color 


scheme Paint the lar jer and smaller areas to demonstate 


knowledge of the advancing and receding power of colors 


























TEXTURE 


DESIGNING 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 


Marion, lowa 


IKE a pendulum that swings in one direction, stops 
and swings in the other so the general trend of taste 
changes with the course of time. Thus, at present, we 

have stopped admiring plain and empty surfaces and 
have begun realizing the charm of detail 


One can notice this behaviour-change in many ways 
The heavy pile-rugs, the shag- and loop-rugs, the chenille 
spreads in our homes, the roughly woven, the quilted, the 
napped materials in our clothing—they all consist of 
individual units, assembled to create the whole. The 
eHect is three-dimensional and we call it texture 


With everyone interested in texture and a large variety 
of imaginative fabrics available in department stores, the 
art teacher will find Texture Designing a timely project 
ideally suited to the instruction of ornamental planning 


The project is started by assembling a large number of 
differently textured materials (scraps brought from home 
remnants bought at stores) each kind divided into many 
parts Then each child is to select the textures he prefers 
for his design 


Having outlined the measurements of his finished prod 
uct, the student will go to work with scissors and pins 


Light and dark effects are achieved by strips of edging 
that diagonally reach from the back of the cover toward 
the front Coarse background and stitches modify con 
trasts 


The design is developed from the one side of the cover 
that does not zip open. Strong texture effects were created 
with various sewing accessories, even safety pins 


and, according to his inspiration, will arrange the fabrics 
After the layout has been 
made, strategic areas may be highlighted with buttons 


into a coordinate pattern 


sequins, or metal ornaments (small curtain rings of parts 
of a discarded bracelet). They may be outlined with 
ribbon or cord or enriched with skillfully placed stitches to 
perfect the design 


Although often good work is forthcoming by mere 
experimentation, if 1s more promising to approach the 
project in the following manner 


1. Have a definite subject in mind so that its forming 
idea may be translated into the design of its surface 
If the arrangement of form elements is such that it actually 
is building the surface space while stressing important 
locations and leading up to them, the design is an inter 
pretation of the surface and not only its superficial decora 
tion. (The photographs show the designs of three different 
articles illustrating contrasting interpretations ) 


2. Look at original texture designs which are not of 


the same kind (so that they may not be copied) but are 
related enough to stimulate the imagination and incite 
As such, the study of 


native costumes is suggested because of their original 


enthusiasm for experimentation 


and purposeful designs and their richly colored textures 


3. Start the design with major form elements placed 
at strategic locations and then support or oppose these 
form elements with others until all available space is filled 
Keep in mind that forms of similar dimensions must also 
have similar textures and colors to express a clear design 
The stronger the contrast in size, the greater may be the 
contrast in texture and color 


These basic rules will help the student to put detail 
on the spot where it is most eHective and does not disrupt 
the unity of the design as a whole. They will help the art 
teacher to take the best advantage of the present trend 
of taste so that he may successfully lead his pupils to the 
adventure of designing with textures! 
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HEADINGS 
AND MOTIFS 


A collection of designs from ‘Teach- 
ing Progress,” published by the Milwau- 
kee Public School Teachers. These 
examples of simple design applied to 
graphic use were prepared by Alfred G 
Pelikan, Director of Art Education 
Combined in these motifs are examples 
of dynamic plus static and natural 
forms in design 
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Every child in this United States should know the 
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MATERIALS FOR MAKING 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Metalcraft supplies for all grade 


levels 
pewter, brass in 
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SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat 
ing « ostume jewe Irv ° flowers and nov elties 


Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


Brapenton, FLoripa 
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ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS 


lee ~ 
It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
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listing price 425 Se. Wabash Ave. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE Specity 
TSM UIMETULTEY | | anerican 
or Quality 
Classified by Subjects in Reference Form CRAFT SUPPLES 


Books WRITE FOR CATALOG 





The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver 
Color Cement Handicraft, delLemos 5 45-49 SO HARRISON ST.. EAST ORANGE, N. J 
Lreotive Art rafts Bo k 1 t® EAST dtee sTecer. wtw roer +? 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts } 


Creative Art Crafts, B 
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‘ ttery, | se ; Earscrews Plastic Shapes 
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Guatemala Art Crofts, Cameos Plastic Jewelry Boxes 
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| to Teachers 
! F R E E Catalog of 
| Leathercraft Designs, Patterns 
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Clear illustrations for practi- 
cal, beautiful leather projects 
Easy to follow for amateur 
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International Gem 
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SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN 
DESIGN 


It's Fun 


it's Easy 
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it's Colorful 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


1012 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass 


| SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 
| at $2.50 each. Enclosed is $ 











A Handbook on JEWELRY MAKING 
and DESIGN 


by Rose and Cirino 


300 Pages 
plus 8 Full Color Plates 
38 Chapters 
24 on Jewelry Design 
14 on Jewelry Making 
Size 6" x 9'—Price $8.95 
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3 CRAFT BOOKS 


that Stimulate Interest 





... simplify Teaching 


This 3-book series by Pedro deLemos, Editor of School] Arts, 
gives you a useful, concise, and complete coverage of the 
outstanding subjects in the field of art crafts. 


Paper, Toys, and Relief Craft BOOK I 


Here is an illustrated “book instructor’ that shows how to make paper decoration. block 
printing, bookbinding, toys, wood carving, leathercraft, gesso, glass etching, and novelty 
carving. It's easy to follow the pictured directions for making note pads, metal toys, wood 
and action toys, and dolls; and novelties made from milk bottles, spools, and stockings. 
These and many other projects for gifts and personal use are shown in detail, with exact 
instructions for carrying out each creative step. 88 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color 


Price, $4.75 


Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, and Metal]  soox« n 


500 art projects are ready and waiting to give a lift to lessons. The 88 large pages are packed 
to the margins with illustrated instructions, examples of completed projects, and designs for 
application to crafts. A few of the many crafts are: instructions for making a guest book, 
modeling metal, applying batik on wood, stenciling designs on cloth, using silk screening, 
making cloth relief paint, tying and dyeing, cutting and shaping metal figures, etching on 
metal, and many other ideas, plans, and projects. 88 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. 
Price. $4.75 


Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, Jewelry 00x m 


Ideas by the pageful are yours in this book that gives instructions for carrying out such proj- 
ects as: setting up a hand loom, splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and seeds for novelty 
jewelry, stamping silverware Indian style, making clay tiles, making color cement tiles, 
cement bowls and vases, masks from paper plates, puppet heads, animal puppets, shadow 
plays, miniature stages from hat boxes. clothespin Pilgrims, and a section on historical 
costume. Al! these and many more projects add zest to lessons throughout the year 
9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color Price, $4.75 


88 pages, 





S 1V¢é | Order these three books, a complete SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
craft library, and save 10°; of the total price 1012 Printers Bldg. 


Worcester 8, Mass 
Pay only $12.82 for 3 craft books that give 


you a 264-page idea reservoir to call upon riease I 
for many years to come. There are ideas for Paper, Toys, and Relief Cratt $4.75 
lood. Cardboard. Cloth 
every age. level of ability, and type of per Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, Metal $4.75 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry 
sonality . 


Jewelry $4.75 


Send the Creative Art Craft 3-book 
Series Save 10 


Enclosed find $12.82 
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tunouucing eee A new enlarged edition of a 
book that brings together for 
you in one binding the arts and crafts of one of the most colorful coun- 


tries in America — GUATEMALA ! 
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% Order your copy for library Cloth Bound Edition . $5.75 
or classroom today ! per Boun non $3.50 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 1012 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass 





—Broaden the scope of 


. your chalkboard teaching 
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With Hygieia Colors chalkboard demonstrations take on 
new interest, new clarity What was once a dificult sub 
ject to explain is now easily presented, to the greater 


understanding and enjoyment of every student 


CHOOSE FROM THESE APPROVED 
CLASSROOM PERFORMERS |! 


Hyga-Color 


Hygieia Dustless ... 
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Dovercliff 


Poster Pastello 
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Dept. SA-61 Send for free circular “Utilizing the Chalkboard” 
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new york 





